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work will be revived and renewed in the hearts 
of some. Our mid-week meetings so small, but 
First-days larger.” 

Ninth Mo. 30th.—The Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee have been attending the Monthly 
Meetings as they came in course. On the fourth 
of this month I felt as if I must offer to visit in 
Gospel love the families of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting. D. E. C offered to accompany me, 
and we proceeded in much unity of spirit. Our 
exercises were often very great, and the work 
weighty. We wanted the pure hidden life, 
reached and raised up. We need elders that 
will keep their spirits down, often with their 
mouths in the dust before the Lord, for the 
arising of his power to help the poor ministers 
at such times as well as at others.* There are 
those here to whom we are nearly united. We 
finished this service on the twenty-eighth, with 
the feeling that the Lord himself had been good 
to us. Praises and thanksgiving be unto his 
Holy Name.” 

In allusion to this visit, she writes Tenth 
Month 5th, to her friend, R. S. A——-: 

“We have nearly finished (the families of 
New Garden), only two more visits remaining. 
Dear D was such a help to me, and now 
we return, feeling that the dear Master has been 
so good to us. Thy dear letter reached me—I 
just wanted a word of cheer from thee and thou 
gave it. We wanted to reach the sweet, pure 
life in the hearts of the people, and truly our 
Shepherd went before, often helping with his 
‘resurrection power’ to bring the feeling. Day 
after day it seemed just so, and we had to be 
encouraged. . . . Now my spirit gives thanks 
and power in the anthem, “Great and marvel- 
lous are thy works, Lord God Almighty! Just 
and true are all thy ways, thou King of saints.” 

Twelfth Month.—At our last Monthly Meet- 
ing at Parkerville, Z. H and D. E. C 
opened a concern to visit families in this meet- 
ing. I felt that I must accompany them. We 
passed through it, to the peace and satisfaction 
of our minds, the blessed Presence going with 
us, we humbly believe. Oh, our Father, give 
the fruits, and the increase we beg of thee. 
Raise up thy life in these parts, and give us 
more faithful, concerned members. 

The following is from a letter to her friend 
R.S. A , of Eighth Month 30th, 1885: 

“To go through our daily duties, with a spirit a 
little loose from them, lifting up our hearts on 
high ; communing at times and breathing for 
preservation. Ah, this makes us feel that heaven 
is beautiful, and we long to be there.” 

1885.—First Month 7th.— To another friend : 
“There were many at meeting to-day, on the 
men’s side, but my dear Heavenly Father let 
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me remain silent. This silent worship, when a 
whole congregation is baptized into it, is very 
solemn. I long fora deeper baptism of his 
Spirit for our assemblies. 1 long for his hand 
to be laid upon sons and daughters, to raise 
them up in the ministry, throughout our Quar- 
terly Meeting. ‘if two of you shall agree con- 
cerning a thing, and shall ask,’ etc., cannot we 
be the two or three to plead for these good 
things according to his command to pray for 
laborers? Yes, dear heart, the Lord’s cause is 
worth being spent for ?” 
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* PARKERVILLE, Third Month 19th, 1885. 

“* The melancholy days are come, the saddest 
of the year’—yes, on the twenty-sixth of this 
month, last year, my S , my dear S ‘ 
was taken ill, and now I am looking back over 
it all, and can truly say that the Lord gave 
and the Lord has taken away ; blessed be his 
Holy Name — yes, blessed for all his mercies. 

The ministry is often a mystery to me, 
for in a moment of time and unexpectedly to 
the poor, empty vessel, a whole vision of service 
may be mapped out. Thy remarks brought to 
mind at the time, when the word was brought, 
of my ‘recommendation’ to the ministry, how 
tears would come and in the secrecy of my 
room the living comfort came, ‘ Fear not, the 
lion of the tribe of Judah hath prevailed to 
open the book and to unloose the seven seals 
thereof.’ If it was only He, and not myself, 
then I was content to be theclay. But the hu- 
miliation of the creature is so great, we have to 
feel deeply for any one called in that line ; and 
poor L . if she is to be an instrument, has 
much to go through ; but child-like simplicity 
sweetens it all. 

“ But, dear, that morning* is so marked in 
my memory by the crown that seemed to be al- 
most as a halo just above us, and you, my en- 
deared Friends, were to be partakers of it. 
Marvellous are his doings in our midst. He 
does not fail me, and let us trust all in his dear 
hands.” 

In her diary she writes, “ In the Sixth Month 
it seemed laid upon me to offer a visit to the 
families of London Grove Monthly Meeting. 
My dear friend D. E.C obtained permission 
to go with me —both of us members of the Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Committee — which precluded 
the necessity of asking for a minute from home. 
This service was very humbling. We were bap- 
tized into the state of things at Kennet Square 
for the members who are so far from meeting they 
cannot all attend. Some of us thought it would 
be well to have an indulged meeting there.” 

Under date of Eighth Month 27th, 1885, she 
wrote to her friend R. S.A “ At the Quar- 
terly Meeting (Western), on the presentation of 
a requirement sometime previously, thy poor 
friend had felt like Jonah, but the dear Master 
strengthened, and I had to ask for the shutters to 



























































































Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. 
(Continued from page 282.) 

1884.—On the twenty-sixth of Third Month, 
my dear husband was taken ill with acute bron- 
chitis, and it soon developed into pneumonia. 
He was very patient and the doctor gave us en- 
couragement, but on the morning of the sixth 
of Fourth Month, he passed away from us about 
four o'clock, and I amawidow. The interment 
took place on the ninth of Fourth Month. I 
have a humble hope that he is accepted of the 
Father, for our cry has been great to Him for 
many days and weeks. We had lived together 
in much sweetness for seven months and four 
days. I can thank thee, oh, Father that thou 
gave him to me. My own health seems poor, 
but may I serve thee all thou wouldst. Thou 
hast promised to be a God of the widow. Oh, 
be pleased in mercy to give me wisdom and 
meekness for every emergency. 

In allusion to this event, she writes to a friend 
under date of Fourth Month 12th, 1884: 

“*Blessed are the meek, for they shall in- 
herit the earth.’ How often I used to read that 
promise, and wonder if it would ever be mine; 
for in my short life there have been so many 
sore things to be endured, and I would query, 
did He not see me? W ell, He has seen, has 
heard and worked marvellously indeed to bring 
about all, all this. How I can adore his mercy 
now, but miss my dear one so much. Nightly 
we had our good little time together in secret, 
and if not expressed before, my yearning cry 
was as I left his side that he might be fitted for 
an entrance into the pearl gates, little thinking 
it would be sosoon. . . So that it is all in 
goodness and mercy, and I have my quiet as- 
surance, too, that he, my dear S———, is safe.” 

In another letter dated Sixth Month 8th, al- 
luding to some thought of leaving Parkerville, 
she writes, “ As it seems that our Heavenly 
Father performed almost a miracle in bringing 
me here, I can scarcely see how it should be 
his will to take me from the place so soon. I 
could not see my way to West Chester Meeting. 

May He give us heavenly wisdom, so 

good to guide poor, frail man. I feel much bet- 
ter than before our little round to our Monthly 
Meetings. Sister H. Savery was so kind, and 
the dear Master helped, so that I hope his own 



















































































































* That truly anointed elders, when sent on religious 
service as companions to ministers, will be brought 
into a feeling of sympathy with them there is no 
donbt. It is understood that our late beloved friend, 
Clarkson Sheppard, remarked that upon more than 
one occasion, when under exercise in a religious meet- 
ing as a minister, he was conscious of his friend and 
companion, James Emlen’s mind being similarly en- 
gaged for his support and right direction. 










* Alluding to supplication i in a family in which she 
quoted the passage, “ I am now ready to be offered,” 
etc. “ Henceforth there is to be laid up fer me a crown 
of glory, and not for me only, but for all who love his 
appearance.” 
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be opened, for a joint select session. Friends feel- 
ingly agreed, and my helpmeet D joined me 
afterwards in labor for the sleepers. The case 
of Elisha, where the young prophet brought of 
the wild vine and knew it not, and threw it into 
the pot. The sleeping and worldly spirit brought 
death into the meeting particularly our smaller 
meetings. Elisha said, Bring in a handful of 
meal ; it was put in and healing experienced. 
Our Saviour was the bread of life, so if He 
comes with us into our meetings, we are healed.” 

Eighth Month.— Our Committee still con- 
tinued in the Quarterly Meeting. The Friends 
of Colora, Md., asked for an indulged meeting. 

Eleventh Month.—The dear Master is work- 
ing wonderfully for the Colora Friends, and I 
have a humble hope that one at least will be 
raised up as a Samson of old to carry on the 
Lord’s work in that place. The preparation 
for the ministry is indeed a humbling work, we 
must lay down our wills, that we may follow 
his will, and speak the word of the Lord only.” 

In allusion to the visit to families of London 
Grove Monthly Meeting, she writes to her 
friend, R.S. A , “I must tell thee how it 
has been faring with me. Thou knew of the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee in our parts? 
Well, my companion D. E. C. and myself had 
visited all the families but London Grove and 
that loomed up before me in uncertainty and 
shrinkfulness at times, but the seal was set in 
the Select Yearly Meeting, sitting by thy side. 
J. E. R’s deep, sweet supplication reached to 
the witness, probably in many hearts, and I 
guess the Master answered. 

“ We asked permission of the London Grove 
Monthly Meeting and obtained consent. G. 
and Amy Sharpless acccompanied us, and we 
were helped, helped. Oh, my dear, I could al- 
most sing aloud of his mercy and goodness in 
answering the humble petition of my soul for 
mercy. Have mercy upon me! Have mercy 
upon me, for thy dear Son’s sake, and touch my 
lips with a live coal from off thy holy altar, 
that the words I speak may be living words. 
This, at every sitting was the almost agonizing 
ery, and blessed be his holy Name forever. He 
heard and my soul adores in humble prostra- 
tion. My precious companion was helped, too, 
and we feel peaceful. 

(To be continued.) 


— > 

ARABIAN Nicuts’ Fancres anp Latrrer- 
pAY Facts.—The Germans imagine that they 
have fairy kobolds, sprites, and gnomes which 
play under ground and haunt mines. I know 
a real one. I will give you his name. It is called 
“ gravitation.” The name does not sound any 
more fairy-like than a sledge-hammer. But its 
nature and work are as fairy like as a spider's 
web. I will give another sample of his helpful 
work for man. 





































































































































Munich, are great thick beds of solid salt. How 
can they get it down to the cities where it is 
needed ? Instead of digging it out and packing 
it on the backs of mules for forty miles, they 
turn in a stream of water, make a little lake, 
which absorbs very much salt—all it can carry. 
Then they lay a pipe, like a fairy railroad, and 
gravitation carries the salt water gently and 
swiftly forty miles to where the railroads can 
take it everywhere. QO, it goes so easily. There 
is no railroad to build, no cars to haul back, 
only to stand still and see gravitation do the 
work. 

How do they get the salt and water apart? 
O, just as easily. They ask the wind to help 




















































































































In the mountains about Saltzburg, south of 
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them. They cut brush about four feet long, 
and pile it up twenty feet high and as long as 
they please. Then a pipe with holes in it is 
laid along the top, the water trickles down all 
over the loose brush, and the thirsty wind blows 
through and drinks out most of the water. 
They might let on the water so slowly that all 
of it would be drunk out by the wind, leaving 
the solid salt on the bushes. But they do not 
want it there. So they turn on so much water 
that the thirsty wind can drink only the most 
of it, and the rest drops down into great pans, 
needing only a little evaporation by boiling to 
become beautiful salt again, white as the snows 
of winter. 

There are other minerals besides salt in the 
beds in the mountains, and, being soluble in 
water, they also come down the tiny railroad 
with musical laughter. How can we separate 
them so that the salt shall be pure for our 
tables? 

The other minerals are less avaricious of 
water than salt, so they are precipitated, or be- 
come solid sooner than salt does. Hence with 
nice care the other minerals can be left solid 
on the bushes, while the salt brine falls off. 
Afterward pure water can be turned on and 
these other minerals can be washed off in a so- 
lution of their own. No fairies could work 
better than those of solution and crystallization. 


on 





From “THE EPISCOPAL RECORDER,” 


Life Term Confession of “ Bruises and Putre- 
fying Sores.” 
JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


When George Fox, in the year 1650, being 
but twenty-four years of age, was thrust into 
Derby jail for the testimony of Jesus, although 
miserably charged with being a “ blasphemer,” 
he says of the occasion ; 

“ While I was here in prison, divers profes- 
sors came to discourse with me. I had a sense 
before they spoke that they came to plead for 
sin and imperfection. I asked them whether 
they were believers and had faith? They said 
yes. I asked them in whom? They said, in 
Christ. 1 replied, If ye are believers in Carist, 
you are passed from death to life ; and if passed 
from death, then from sin that bringeth death : 
and if your faith be true, it will give you vie- 
tory over sin and the devil, purify your hearts 
aud consciences (for the true faith is held ina 
pure conscience), and bring you to please God, 
and give you access to Him again. But they 
could not endure to hear of purity, and of vie- 
tory over sin and the devil.” 

When George C. Grubb, the “low church” 
Episcopalian evangelist, with Edward C. Mil- 
lard and several others, were at Dunedin, New 
Zealand, in the course of their mission tour, in 
1892, they stood in behalf of and not against 
the foregoing Scripture truths which Fox had 
maintained before the professors of the Estab- 
lished Church, in the common jail at Derby, 
two centuries and a half ago. When Millard, 
being accosted on the street by a citizen, ex- 
pressed his belief in “ holiness, without which no 
man shall see the Lord,” the other called out 
with uncontrollable indignation, ‘“ Damnable 
doctrine!” Laying his hand gently on the arm 
of the stranger, Millard reminded him that “ the 
Lord distinctly teaches in the Scripture that He 
came to redeem us from all iniquity, and that 
He does not want us to go on sinning after we 
are born again. If I sin,” he continued, “ it is 


not God’s fault ; He has provided a way so that 
we may be kept from sin. 


‘These things write 
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I unto you, that ye sin not, and if any man sip 
we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous.’ ‘ Tell the Lord, indeed! 
Nonsense!’ and he shook me off like a viper, 
and made away as fast as he could go without 
another word. ‘ Able to keep you from falling, 
and to present you faultless before the presence 
of his glory’ ” (Jude xxiv). 

At Wanganui, also in New Zealand, a mis. 
sionary to the Maoris, of the Church Missionary 
Society, was so impressed by the simplicity of 
service of the visiting brethren, and the evidences 
of God's blessing upon their labors, that having 
had a season of silent waiting before the Lord, 
his heart was so cleansed and filled that he be- 
came a changed man. Laying aside his old 
manuscripts, he trusted the Lord to give hima 
message that would come straight from the 
heart. In an extended letter written eight 
months later to George C. Grubb, in which 
were no evidences of a pleading for imperfec- 
tion and sin, but, rather, the language of great 
joy for the soul’s purification that had been 
vouchsafed him, he says: “Oh what glorious 
times the dear Lord has given me since we 
parted at Napier, the night you left for Gis- 
borne! ‘Joy unspeakable and full of glory, 
just expresses it. Over and over again I have 
prayed to the Lord not to give me any more 
joy, because flesh and blood could not endure 
it; but He taught me to pray for a bigger heart, 
and now there is room for all. I used to sing, 
‘I’ve reached the land of corn and wine,’ éte., 
but I did not know anything about it then; 
and now the Lord has stationed me von the 
highest mount of Beulah Land, and it is all 
glory. ‘ Praise the Lord, O my soul.’ ‘ My soul 
doth magnify the Lord,” 

I will now go back in the narrative to refer 
to an incident happening at a town not far 
from Melbourne. A woman from a distance, com- 
ing up to the wife of E. C. Millard, at the close 
of an afternoon meeting appointed for her, said, 
in great distress, “ that the real hindrance to her 
definitely receiving the blessings brought for- 
ward so prominently in the mission was, that 
the clergyman in the parish where she lived had 
told her that every blessing was received in 
baptism and confirmation, viz: regeneration at 
baptism, and the power of the Spirit at confir- 
mation. The lady told him that Mr. Grubb 
preached quite differently, and she had heard 
him say that many needed forgiveness of sins 
and the power of the Spirit, although they had 
been both baptized and confirmed.” “Oh, said 
the clergyman, “ that is easily accounted for b 
the fact that Mr. Grubb belongs to the Church 
of Ireiand, and their prayer book is totally dif- 
ferent to the Church of England.” The narra- 
tor, however, adds, “There is no material dif- 
ference.” 

The writer of this article, a member of the 
Society of Friends, is not conversant with the 
differences, large or small, of the two forms, 
nor, again, just how these differ; from the book 
[in use in the Reformed Episcopal Church. 

About a century and a half ago, Thomas 
Chalkley, of Philadelphia, wrote an epistle en- 
titled, “Some truly tender scruples of conscience 
about that form of prayer called the Common 
Prayer, as used by members of the Church of 
England,” in which he considers chiefly the 
four following self-confessions, which he believes 
lead to much sorrowful perversion in their prac- 
tical applications, namely: “ We are miserable 
sinners,” “ We are full of bruises and putrefying 
sores,” “ From the crown of the head to the sole 
of the foot, there is no soundness in us,” “ We 
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have left undone the things which we ought to 
do, and do those things which we ought not to 
do ”—all these to be repeated for life. I quote 
a single paragraph of Chalkley’s comment: 

“If a congregation of such people as these say 
truly—and if they do not say truly, what will 
the consequences be, let the wise in heart judge 
—can such a people be the church of Christ, or 
his spouse, or beautiful bride? Christ saith: ‘ If 
the inside be clean, the outside will be clean 
also ;’ and He came to cleanse the souls of poor 
mortals, and to heal them, and wash them from 
sin, and He doth it by his spiritual baptism and 
the fire of his word. The above-said peuple do 
both ‘Promise and vow that they will forsake 
the devil and all his works, the pomp and 
vanity of this wicked world, and all the sinful 
lusts of the flesh, and walk in God’s holy will 
and commandments all the days of their lives,’ 
which is the very highest pitch of perfection 
any man or Christian can attain in this life; 
and yet, contrary to those vows and solemn cov- 
enants, they tell the Almighty, from time to 
time, that they are unsound, nay, that there is 
no soundness in them ; but that they are putre- 
fied from head to foot, and by their common 
practice intend to tell Him so as long as they 
live in this life; this is unsound work indeed : 
and truly those who are tenderly conscientious 
may well scruple to join with it, or with those 
who are in such ways, words and works.” 

In the ranks of fashionable society, among 
those who figure as its leaders and devotees, 
delighting in its card playing, its theatres, its 
balls and dances, we find a large proportion who 
are bound to the forms and ceremonies of re- 
ligion, taking it for granted that the soul’s 
normal condition in this life must be one of 
“bruises and putrefying sores,” and that in some 

way, through the self-confession of the lips in 
the use of a form of words, this sadly diseased 
spiritual state must be more or less healed. The 
testimony of Grubb and Millard agrees with 
that of Fox and Chalkley, that the coming of the 
Lord Jesus Christ from heaven was not to save the 
people in their sins, but from their sins, and that 
for those really concerned to follow Him in the 
way of holiness, it was folly to ask God “ to fill 
with the Holy Ghost till He had been allowed 
to make empty by cleansing from all sin.” 


ee —- —- 


Reminiscences. 

It is, I believe, generally known, that there 
was quite an awakening—mainly through the 
labors of S. Grubb and I. Pemberton—both at 
Pyrmont, in Germany, and Minden, in Prussia, 
a century ago, and that meetings were settled 
in both places A neighbor of mine in Ohio, 
who used to reside in the latter place, often 
spoke of the almost primitive simplicity, zeal 
and integrity which characterized the members 
seventy years ago. 

Prominent among their ministers was Henry 
Meyer, a man, as my friend said, “ of a discern- 
ing spirit.” One instance he gave of such dis- 
cerning was the following: 

“Having appointed a meeting in a place 
where he was a stranger, after it was over, seve- 
ral who had been at it were in the room where 
Henry was staying, and as one of them went 
out, Henry said to the master of the house, 
“There will a great judgment befall that man 
before long.’ ‘Oh,’ said the other, ‘ you must 
be mistaken, for he is a very religious man.’ 

‘I care nothing for his religion,’ said Henry. 
‘There will a great judgment befall him be- 
fore long’ A “few days after, this man, go- 
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ing into a smith shop, a piece being struck 
off from a bar of red-hot iron, it lodged in his 
shoe, making a deep burn, which inflamed, 

and, in spite ‘of all effort, extended up the limb 
until it took the man’s life. Before he died, 
however, he told those about him, that when a 
young man, being employed on the farm he then 
occupied, an attachment having sprung up be- 
tween himself and his master’s young wife, she 
had promised to marry him if he would put the 
old man out of the way. That he had followed 
his master up into the mow, struck him with an 
axe, and thrown him down the mow-hole. Being 
found lying on the barn-floor, it seemed so natu- 
ral tosuppose that he had accidentally fallen, and 
been killed thereby; that no suspicion had arisen 
of foul play ; that he had continued to work for 
the widow, and at length, when it would cause 
no remark, they were married. He, it appears, 
had lived all his life with the reputation of being 
not only a moral, but a religious, man, and yet 
he could not die without making this confes- 
sion.” 

A worthy Friend in Ohio gave me this very 
remarkable account of Ann, wife of Jonathan 
Taylor, who died in Ireland, while on a religious 
visit: “ That she, in company with a man friend, 
was travelling, on horseback, on religious ser- 
vice; that a violent storm coming on towards 
evening, and it seeming almost impossible to 
get to the quarters they aimed at, they stopped 

to ask shelter for the night, at a house near by, 

the master of which, after some demur, and in 
consideration of the inclement weather, allowed 
them to stay. Ann took her seat in a rocking- 
chair, near the open fire place, but seemed gre: atly 
distressed, and, upon the woman of the house 
asking her to take off her bonnet, etc., replied, 
‘Oh, no! I cannot stay here.’ Rocking back- 
ward and forward, she wrung her hands, saying, 
‘Oh! I cannot stay here. | cannot stay here !’ 
The woman, in amaze knew not what to make 
of her doing so. At length, the two men, hav- 
ing got the horses attended to, came in and 
drew up to the fire to warm, the man of the house 
taking his seat next to Ann, who was still wring- 
ing her hands and saying, ‘I can’t stay here! I 
can’t stay here!’ She immediately stopped, and 
looking him full in the face, said, ‘Ahab, Ahab 
killed Naboth, and so thee is going to kill thy 
wife to-night!’ 

“The man replied, ‘No such thing. It is al- 
together a mistake.’ ‘No mistake at all,’ said 
| Ann. ‘ Thee is going to kill thy wife to night,’ 
and she went on preaching to him until he broke 
down and confessed that such was his purpose, 
and that he had maile preparations to commit 
the crime. Whereupon Ann took off her bon- 
net, and staid quietly. But how must the in- 
tended victim have felt? It would seem prob- 
able from the allusion to Naboth, that a desire 
to obtain money was at the bottom of the de- 
sign. How clear must have been the sense of 
duty to have evabled Aun to address a stranger, 
in his own house, in such language!” 

Returning now to Henry Meyer, my friend 

said he had what he called “a gift of healing.” 
As he was remarkably successful in his practice, 
and would take no pay for it—as viewing it to 
be a gift—he was naturally popular as a prac- 
titioner. But it being contrary to law in Prussia 
for any one destitute of a diploma to do, and a 
physician, living near, being watchful lest any 
should trespass on his reserved rights, Henry 
| was so often fined for his well-meant efforts, as 
to be forced to decline going when called on, 
until his enlargement was effected in the follow- 
ing manner : 



























came beseeching him to try to save them, say- 
ing they were sinking in spite of the doctor’s 
efforts for their relief. But Henry told him that 
he could not come, as he would be sure to be 
fined, which he was unable to pay. At length, 
in his distress, the father said, “Come and do 
what you can, and I will pay the fine.” 
said Henry, “tell the doctor to be there, and I 
will meet him.” 
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A neighbor, having two children very ill, 


“ Well, ” 


They found the children very low, indeed, 


and Henry made this proposition, “ Thee take 
either one thee chooses, and do thy best for it, 
and I will try the other.” 
Henry’s care seemed so hopeless a case that the 
doctor said, “ If you can raise that child I shall 
never interfere with your practising again.” 
In the event, the doctor’s patient died, while 
Henry’s recovered. 
word, way was thus opened for Henry to exer- 
cise his gift. 


The one left under 


The doctor keeping his 


My friend said that it was usual to have the 


building enclosed by a wall or fence, and that 
large, fierce dogs, chained in the day-time, were 
turned loose for protection at night, and that 
Henry, being in a neighbor’s enclosure after the 
dog was unchained, it came at him, as if it would 
devour him ; but, upon Henry’s saying, “ What, 
wilt thou bite the Lord’s servant?” 
his head, went quietly 
disposed persons he was commissioned to bite, 
not the Lord’s servants. 


d ropping 


away. It was only evil- 


One, convinced of Friends’ principles, and who 


had joine «d the Society at Minden, had suffered 


greatly for his testimony against war, refusing 
to drill when dratted. The sergeant having him 
in charge, at length, through weariness of in- 
flicting punishment, seized the musket he was 
in vain endeavoring to make him carry, and 
struck him a severe blow over the shins, saying, 
‘Begone!” He said it did hurt him exceed- 
ingly, yet he dared make no complaint, but 
managed to hobble off: 

Coming, later, to America, he took up or pur- 
chased new, uncleared land. There was much 
hard work to be done, but he was well satisfied 
with his entertainment, saying, “I expected to 
have the nut to crack, before I got the kernel.” 
Being industrious and economical, he prospered, 
and, when I knew him, was what is called 
“well-to-do,” his children settled around him. 

He now went on a visit to his fatherland, and 
finding the old sergeant at whose hands he had 
suffered so much still living, he went to see him, 
and asking him if he remembered how he had 
used him, told of his coming to America, ete., 
adding, “And now I am able to buy a dozen 
just such men as thee !” 

Had he been as humble as when under suf- 
fering in his youth, he would have been little 
likely to have made this boast; rather to have 
felt reverently thankful to Him who had blessed 
him. “ When Jeshurun waxed fat, then he 
kicked.” J. K. 

ee 

His Ipea or Rest.—A business man accus- 
tomed to hard work for many years usually 
finds idleness irksome. Men who have been 
actively in the harness, as a rule, do not like to 
retire, ‘although retirement in old age is the 
goal of the average worker. A successful Chi- 

sagoan, who has reached sixty years, said to me 
the other day: “Iam going to quit. I have 
worked for thirty years without a week’s vaca- 
tion; now I am going to rest for thirty years. 
I have earned every dollar I possess; now I 
intend to spend money and stop worrying about 
accumulating it.” 
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I applauded this determination and inquired } | 
how he intended to spend his leisure. 

“T have bought a homestead in Blank,” he 
said, naming a smail Michigan town, “and I 
shall remove there with my family and simply 
wallow in idleness and contentment.” 

“But how will you pass your spare time?” I 
insisted. 

“ Well, I'll hunt and fish,” he said. 

“ Good—but that will not keep you busy the 
year round,” I ventured. 

“No; but I shall read. I'll take all the 
papers. I will get together a little library, too.” 

“Will that occupy all your extra time ?” 

“Qh, I shall waik about a good deal, I dare 
say. Exercise—you know—great thing for an 
old man.” 

“Ts that your entire programme?” 

“N-no; not exactly,” he said, hesitatingly 
“T’m going to organize a private bank down 
there and manage it.”— Chicago Times- Herald. 


>» 


For “THE FRIEND,” 
The Atonement. 
Frienps’ Views RESPECTING IT. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BELIEVING IN ITS EFFIcAcy. 


A denial that there was any benefit derived 
by mankind from the Saviour’s offering in his 
miraculously prepared body, has been generally 
accompanied with a disparagement of the Scrip- 
tures, and also with a denial of the Divinity of 
our Saviour; even a denial of the Divinity of 
Him who declared, before “Abraham was I 
am”—of Him who declared, 7 beheld Satan as 
lightving falling from Heaven”—of Him of 
whom the Scriptures declare that without Him 
nothing has been made that was made—of Him 
who could forgive sins—raise the dead—heal 
diseases. Some also have doubted there being 
any hereafter, any evil spirit, any Heaven, any 
hell. 

In contrast to these doctrines, and in meas- 
ure because of them, the religious world drifted 
in the opposite direction, to a less objectionable 
doctrine, but yet beyond the limitations of the 
Gospel. 

Reversing the disparagement of the Scrip- 
tures, the Scriptures were declared to be the 
only rule for conduct, ete., thus setting them 
above and in measure dispensing with the § Spirit 
which wrote them. 

Instead of denying the value of the atoning 
sacrifice, the reverence for it culminated too 
nearly in the doctrine that salvation ensued 
from a literal belief in the history of it. This 
evangelical belief, as it has been termed, for 
awhile somewhat displaced the unitarian doc- 
trines; but the latter in turn are again coming 
to the front, perhaps as a reflex from the too 
superficial “only believe” faith. 

Friends believe that all who are saved, are 
saved by virtue of the atoning sacrifice, but 
that the benefit of it only comes by co operation 
with the Spirit of Grace in the heart, and that 
this may be realized by those who never heard 
of the history. 

Avoiding the harsher views of unbelief, the 
tendency of the present age seeks refuge in a 
modified, or as it is called, a reasonable faith. 
It speaks of Christ’s death upon the cross in 
the terms “at-one-ment” and “ reconciliation,” 
and as to himself adopts a quotation “The 
highest possible manifestation of God in man ;” 
terms which may be sincerely used respecting 
the sacrifice and Divinity of Jesus, without 
intending to convey equivocal meanings; but 
they may also be subtly used, so as apparently 
not to contradict the direct terms of Scripture 
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us to his propitiatory offering and Divinity, and 
yet be intended to deny both i in effect. 

Refuge is also sought in the doctrine that all 
that is needed is a correct life, in obedience to 
the Grace in the heart, even though with a 
denial of what the Saviour has done for us 
without us,—a doctrine expressed in another 
way, but closely resembling that which Thomas 
Evans designated as “ false and anti-Christian 
doctrine.” 

The great plan of Redemption is a mystery, 
the reason for which no mortal is called upon 
to give, 

“For God hath not designed, 
Toshed his great omniscience on the lowly finite mind.” 


No preliminary explanations are given as to 
why Abel and Cain were required to bring their 
offerings to the Lord, but it was afterwards writ- 
ten that Cain’s were evil, and his brother’s were 
righteous and more excellent, but natural sacri- 
fices were required from man to his Creator till 
all were done away in the great offering on Cal- 
vary. 

The idea that “we are not to believe that 
which we do not understand” does not apply 
to matters spiritual and Divine; for “through 
faith we understand that the worlds were formed 
by the word of God,” and many other things 


we cannot explain; and we have the words of 


the Saviour himself which we must accept 
unless we deny the Scriptures, that He came to 
“ give his life a ransom for many.” 

The doctrine that “belief is no virtue and 
unbelief no crime” is also a flimsy covering as 
to Scripture declarations, and avails nothing 
for Divine things which ought to be believed. 

There are those who profess to believe there 
is no God, but the Psalmist designated such a 
one, who has said it in his heart, as“ The fool.” 

It is not for mortal man to decide the ques- 
tion whether those of exemplary lives who do 
not believe in the efficacy of the death of Christ 
upon the cross, are accepted into the company 
of the ‘ Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world.’ 

“We must all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ,” and it is of His mercy and not 
by works of righteousness which we have done 
He saved us—and with Him alone rests the 
question of the necessity of a belief in the value 
of his offering. 

It is true that a saving belief, a realization 
of the truth and virtue of what is to be believed, 
is something far deeper than an intellectual 
assent to its verity, and it cannot be, had with 
a spirit of indifference. 

The promise of coming into the heart and 
supping, was coupled with the condition “if 
any man will open the door,” and so of the 
capacity for belief, there must be an openness 
for it before there can be the enjoyment of it. 

Those who have never heard of the sacred 
History cannot be held responsible for a want 
of belicf in it, but for all who have heard, and 
yet doubt, and waver, and are not fully per- 
suaded, can there be a more appealing attitude 
than that of the father, who, agonized on his 
child’s account, cried out with tears, “ Lord, I 
believe, help Thou my unbelief.” Whether a 
want of belief brings any to the awful position 
of a denial before the Father and the holy 
angels our Saviour alone will decide, but the 
doctrine of the Society of Friends is this, “The 
remission of sins which any partake of is only 
by virtue of that most satisfactory sacrifice and 
no otherwise.” Should any believe differently, 


they have no right to the name of Friends. 
(To be concluded.) 












SELECTED, 
ODE TO SPRING. 


Spring comes dancing o’er the mountains 
Radiant with joy and bloom, 
Kissing into life the fountains, 
Freeing Nature’s heart from gloom ; 
Gaily down the misty meadow 
In its vernal robes arrayed, 
Followed by a train of beauty 
Trips the merry-hearted maid. 


See her as she stoops to mingle 
With the grasses here and there 
Violets of blue and purple 
Taken from her golden hair! 
See her as she lightly dances 
By the brooklet wild and free, 
Planting on its dimpled borders 
Lily-bells for you and me. 


To the distant, dreaming woodland, 
Now she quickly hies away, 

Clothing it with leaf and blossom, 
Changing Winter’s night to day ; 

Flowers in her pathway gather, 
While the birds, in glad surprise, 

Warble notes of love and welcome 
To the queen of sunny skies. 


Now beside a fount she lingers, 
And the while she gently sips— 
In return the conscious waters 
Drink the nectar from her lips. 
Gratefully they praise the giver, 
Gladdening her heart with song, 
As, to kiss the winding river, 
Fairy-like they glide along. 


Streams and birds and blooming flowers 
All their grateful homage pay ; 

And shall Man—her charms unheeding— 
Fail to laud her while he may? 

Can there be a heart so selfish 
That it mav not gladly sing 

Once again the songs of childhood 
At the coming in cf Spring ? 


Blessed Spring! How pure and holy 
Are the joys thon bringest here, 
How delightful are thy footsteps, 

To my soul, thy form how dear! 
’Tis unknown how much I love thee; 
Love thy wealth of golden hair, 

And thy face of angel beauty, 
With the gems that sparkle there. 


O, if thou could’st linger nigh us 
With thy witching smiles and flowers, 
Many an earthly ill would vanish 
And a brighter life te ours! 
Glowing Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
Each their priceless treasures bring; 
But to me there’s none can equal 
Those that gild thy path, O Spring! 
JOHN Forp. 





Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 
THE SHEPHERD'S CHARGE. 
MARY B. SLEIGHT. 
* Feed thou my lambs.” The loving charge 
The Lord to Peter gave, 


He gives to thee, and bids thee haste, 
His scattered flocks to save. 


Lead them where Truth’s pure fountains flow, 
And life’s green pastures spread ; 

And let no longing, hungering one 
Go from the feast unfed. 


Feed them with manna from the Word, 
Fresh gathered for the day ; 

And bring them where love’s banner broad 
Shuts out the noontide ray. 


To those that err, the sweet reproof, 
With tender pity speak ; 

And guide with patient, loving hand, 
The wayward and the weak. 


Remember, too, the souls that stray 
Afar on sin’s dark wold ; 

Nor rest what’ere the toil, until 
Thou win’st them to the fold. 


Be zealous for thy sacred trust, 
Nor falter, faithful one; 

And thou at eventide shalt hear 
The Master say, “‘ Well done.” 


Fourth Mo. 8, 1897 
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For ‘‘ THE FRIEND,” 


A Day at Matherton, Beaufort, 8. C. 


Our northern Friends, who from time to time 
send us packages of second-hand clothes and 
bedding, often express a wish to know how we 
dispose of them. Will kind editor please insert 
the record of a cold day given below, as it will 
show them how we appropriate their gifts. It 
will also convince them that most of their bene- 
ficiaries are needy little children, or the pro- 
fessed followers of Him who has said to them 
that feed, clothe or befriend such, “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it to one of the least of these, 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Early on a cold, bright morning, crisp and 
clear, when the ground was white with frost, 
and every pool glistened with ice, a colored 
man appeared at my door. In a beseeching 
tone, he said, “ Please, misses, let me cut wood 
for you ; we’s nuffin at home for eat.” We gave 
him hot coffee and corn bread; then he cut 
away at the wood-pile, and was paid in grits 
and meat. Presently a little girl on the piazza 
begged for shoes for her brother. “ Ma says 
he can’t go to school barefoot, it’s so cold, and 
he wants to come bad.” Shoes were put into 
her hand, and the happy child hastened home. 

When school had convened, | invited each 
teacher to send me her barefoot pupils; in they 
came, and the scantily clad, shoeless group 
stood around my warm hearth fire. 

With the help of two older pupils, we put 
shoes and stockings on these shivering boys, 
good warm jackets, too, over their pitiable rags. 
One lad exclaimed, “ I’se too glad for this nice 
coat!” Said another with a broad grin on his 
pathetic face, “ Won’t ma laugh when she sees 
me a running home with this warm jacket on ?” 
How the ebony faces of these sad-eyed little 
men glowed with delight as they turned and 
twisted each other around before the fire in 
mutual admiration. I wish the donors of these 
clothes could have witnessed the scene. 

No sooner had the happy children returned 
to their school-rooms, and a class was sent in to 
me, than a knock at the door was answered, 
“Come in auntie; it’s too cold to stop on the 
piazza; but you must wait till lve heard this 
class read before I can attend to you.” Then I 
inquired, “ What brings you here, Aunt Jane, 
this cold morning! “ Distress, Misses, I has’nt a 
ting in de house for eat ; the draught ruined my 
taters; the storm blowed away my cotton ; my 
corn is all done gone. I hab nuffin at all 
to help myself with. O, Mrs. Mather, I needs 
eberyting, and has no way to get any ting. I 
hates to worry you, my house is all wracktified 
an’ broken up by the las’ cyclone. I almos’ 
done perish wid’ ’de cold. Please give mea 
blanket.” Knowing her to be an honest widow, 
frugal and industrious, I helped her freely as I 
was able. We gave her hot tea and biscuit, put 
a warm cloak over her thin garments, a thick 
blanket into her basket, also a few quarts of 
grits and peas. A glad, grateful smile lit up 
her sad, wan face, as she withdrew with many 
blessings on me and mine and our northern 
helpers. 

A lad waiting beside me then handed me a 
note from a sufferer who had not stepped for 
eighteen years but with the aid of crutches: 
Thus it read, “I am sick; the thick bed-quilt 
you gave me last year is stolen, my underclothes 
are worn out, my pants are patched till they 
can’t hold together. Please send me what you 
can to make me comfortable.” This cripple I 
knew to be a good intelligent man, in deep dis- 
tress, and so proceeded at once to fill a large 


basket with food, clothing and bedding, which 
I sent him after school. His response was an 
overwhelming benediction on us all. 

In the meantime another note had come from 
an aged and destitute widow, imploring me for 
food. Having nothing to eat, she had fasted 
since noon on the previous day. I sent her tea 
and biscuit, as she is too feeble to cook, and al- 
most helpless. 

The door being open in came another old 
auntie, gaunt and weary, and thus accosted me, 
“You knowed me one’t, Mrs. Mather, when you 
done give me dese closes three years ago, jes’ 
after de great storm. I patch um well,” she 
said, shaking her skirts, which was quite evi- 
dent, as the original fabric could scarcely be 
discovered. ‘I trabel a long way, misses, afoot, 
till a kine man pick me up an’ bring me in his 
cart. I mos’ done perish last night wid de 
cold. Please give me sumping to kiver me, so 
de fulkses won’t fine me dead on my bed, as we 
fine’ neighbor Susan ‘dis morning.” ‘“ Was she 
sick, auntie?” “ Only old and feeble, misses— 
she had no one to make her fire or bring her 
hot tea. She’s better off, now, we tink, where 
dey hunger no more.” “ But the neighbors 
should look after these old aunties, and not let 
them die of neglect,” I said. “ Dat true, misses, 
but dey has a heap of chillun, dey bad to turn 
roun’ sharp not to freeze ’demselves. My son- 
in-law done trow a stick down at her door and 
cut it up, but he neber go in to see her: ‘dis 
yere mornin’ dere she lay, peaceful as if she 
done fall asleep on Jesus’ bosom.” Poor old 
auntie! how she blessed me in return for the 
good things put into her basket. 

While at dinner the piazza gradually filled 
up with needy importunates. I inquired of two 
sorry looking little sisters, ““ What made you 
come here to-day ?” “ We’s nuffin to eat, misses.” 
“ Where are your parents, my poor children?” 
“Pa is dead, and Ma is in jail.” After giving 
me their names, I knew it was so, and gave the 
poor things clothes and grits. Two more little 
girls then made bold to ask me for shoes ; their 
mother was dead and their father had gone 
away and left them to the tender mercy of an 
aunt, herself in need. How glad I was that two 
barrels of clothes from northern friends, coming 
the day before, contained just the garments 
most needed for the present emergency, having 
been sent as it were, fur these sad eyed little 
ones, by Him who says, “ When thy father and 
thy mother forsake thee, then the Lord will 
take thee up.” 

Evening drew on, and still they came, one by 
one. A young man shot through the hand in a 
quarrel asked me to aid him, as he could not 
work. I referred him to the supervisor of the 
poor, as I had nothing for him or hisilk. A 
feeble grandmother then came to see her two 
worthy granddaughters in our home; also with 
the hope of something to replenish her scanty 
wardrobe. A woolen shawl we threw over her 
shoulders, warmed her body, and gladdened 
her heart as she departed. 

Most of the days, when the cold waves are 
upon us, bear a similar record, with some varia- 
tions. R. C. MATHER, 

Principal of Mather Industrial School. 

Beavronrt, S. C., Feb., 1897. 


Gladly would I give the readers of the above 
glimpses of our four school rooms and the work 
done there ; would show them our large, airy sew- 
ing-room, with its unrivalled outlook, and intro- 
duce them to the accomplished teacher, so skil- 
























ful in all manner of needlework; would also 
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open our kitchen and dining-rooms to their in- 
spection, and best of all, invite them into our 
midst at evening devotions to listen to the Bible 
readings and sweet singing of the home pupils; 
to be present at the interesting lesson after- 
wards—all of which would weary them to peruse, 
so I refrain, and invite their attention simply to 
the eleemosynary feature of the day’s labor. 
Acicigiiniuiiaiidasiibinilias 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Winter Investigations. 


The lover of nature can find much to interest 
him in the productions and operations of nature, 
even during the winter. This truth was im- 
pressed on the mind of the writer, during the 
season which has just ended, by a few walks in 
the lanes and fields. In the early part of the 
First Month, on a comparatively mild day, I 
sauntered down a lane that leads out of our 
village. In some of the yards, that hardy plant, 
the common Chickweed (Stedlaria media), was al- 
ready in bloom. Its white star-like flowers con- 
trast very prettily with the bright green foliage, 
so that it is quite an ornamental plant, especially 
in the winter, when it adheres pretty closely to 
the ground. 

On the side of the lane stood a good sized 
Ozage Orange (Maclura aurantiaca), which in 
its infancy had received a twist in its stem. 
The bark was shreddy, and looked as if the 
outer layers had been torn asunder by the 
pressure caused by the growth within, and yet 
remained fastened together by fibres. The wood 
and the inside layers of the bark are orange- 
colored. The tree isa native of the southwestern 
part of the United States, and has been quite 
extensively used as a hedge plant, but seems 
now to be less in favor than formerly. 

In our ordinary trees, which live for several 
years, a deposit of woody tissue is made on the 
inside of the bark every season. This assumes 
an unusual development in the cork of the Cork 
Oak, and in those corky expansions so conspicu- 
ous in the branches of some of the gums. 

The outer layers of the bark become inactive 
and finally die; and no longer accommodating 
themselves to the enlarging stem, are at length 
torn into strips, and fall away by gradual decay, 
as we see in the trunks of large trees. 

A short distance from this osage orange stood 
a Hackberry (Celtis), in which the outer bark 
showed nothing of the fibrous texture displayed 
by the Maclura, but seemed to form small, ir- 
regular detached cubes. 

A former owner of the premises had planted 
some Spanish Chestnuts near by. The trees did 
not attain a very great height, but produced 
numerous branches, partially horizontal. The 
fallen leaves of this interesting plant were nu- 
merous on the ground, and sufficiently perfect 
to show their shape and structure. 

Leaves are the portion of the plant, in which 
under the agency of the sun-light, the sap is 
digested and converted into the proper nour- 
ishment of the plant. They are contrivances 
for increasing the green surface of the plant, 
exposed to light and air. They may be re- 
garded as expansions of the bark of the stem, 
pushed outwards, expanded laterally into a thin 
lamina, and stiffened by tough, woody fibres, 
which form their frame-work, ribs or veins. 
These woody fibres not only give support to 
the green, cellular tissue, but also serve for the 
conveyance and distribution of the sap. 

The distribution of the nerves of the leaves, 
like those of the Chestnut, Oak, ete., is an in- 
teresting subject of study. In the Chestnut, the 
j leaf stalk extends as a strong midrib, through 
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the whole length of the leaf, and on each side of 
this smaller veins go to the outer margins. On 
the length and position of these veins depend 
the size and shape of the leaves. 

Not far removed from the chestnut trees stood 
a large Honey Locust (which furnished an in- 
teresting example of the production of thorns or 
spines. These are undeveloped branchlets, ter- 
minating in a sharp point. On Honey Locusts 
they are ofien so much branched as to form very 
curious and interesting specimens, and until they 
are removed must present an almost insupera- 
ble obstacle to climbing such a tree. The fruit 
of the Honey Locust is a large flat pod like a 
bean, each containing several seeds. The ground 
was nearly covered with these, so that there was 
ample opportunity for studying both thorns and 
fruits. 

As early in the season as it was, it was inter- 
esting to notice the progress made by several 
plants of the Cress family, especially those fur- 
nished with clusters of radical leaves. Appar- 
ently these plants are uninjured by cold, and 
when the ground is hard frozen, merely suspend 
their growth, to be resumed with the first ad- 
vent of a mild day. Such were the little Shad 
Blossom (Draba verna), which shows its flowers 
about the First of the Third Month; and the 
beautiful rosettes of the Sheppard’s Purse. The 
larger green leaves of the Winter Cress ( Bar- 
barea vulgaris), were also observable. 

A little later in the season two of us visited a 
large oak tree located in a low-lying field. 
While gathering leaves and acorns from _be- 
neath it, one of us picked up a small branchlet 
or twig which bad fallen from above, and was 
much interested to find that a colony of Lady 
Bugs had taken refuge there for the winter. 
They were somewhat torpid, yet able to move 
slowly. 

In the same neighborhood we found several 
of those curious vegetable productions, the Puff 
Balls. They were rounded or pear-shaped brown 
bags, with an opening on the top, from which 
when they were slightly pressed, a puff of fine 
powder issued, consisting of the spores, which in 
this low order of plants takes the place of seeds. 
The spores are quiteinflammable, and are some- 
times used to stupefy bees, when it is desired to 
remove their honey. 

About the middle of the Second Month, two 
of our “ Moorestown Natural History Society ” 
accepted a kind invitation to visit our botanical 
friend Benjamin Heritage, at Mickleton, below 
Woodbury, N. J. On the way from the railroad 
station to his house he drove us to a little clump 
of woodland, where two chestnut trees, growing 
side by side, had, by a process of natural graft- 
ing, grown together, some ten feet above the 
ground, and from that point upward had formed 
but one tree. We also visited a noble beech 
tree, standing alone in a field, remarkable for 
the multitude of its branches and its symmetri- 
cal shape. Dr. Rothrock, Forest Commissioner 
of Pennsylvania, says it is the finest beech tree 
of which he has any knowledge. It owes its 
continued existence to our friend B. Heritage, 
who interceded with the owner for its life. 


J. W. 


ee 

Lona Bripces.—The railroad bridge over 
the Danube at Czernavoda, opened on Sept. 25, 
1895, with great festivities, is among the most 
noteworthy engineering works of the kind in 
the whole world, and must be classed as the 


largest railroad bridge in Europe on account of 
its length. The longest railroad bridges hither- 
tu are: the Tay bridge (10,800 feet), the Mis- 
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sissippi bridge at Memphis 10,700 feet), the 
Forth bridge (7,800 feet), the Morody bridge 
(4,800 feet), the bridge over the Volga at Sys- 
ran 4,700 feet. The stretch of road in which 
the Czesnavoda bridge lies passes for 15 kilo- 
meters (94 miles) over the flood-plain of the 
Danube, and the bridge has over the Borcea 
branch three spans of 40 feet and 11 flood-open- 
ings of 164 feet; over Balta Island there are 
34 arches 141 feet wide, and finally over the 
Danube itself 15 spans of 200 feet, 4 of 460 feet, 
and the greatest of 623 feet. This makes the 
whole 13,441 feet, reckoning only the width of 
the spans, and not the separating piers. The 
height of the roadway above the water surface 
is 105 feet, so that three-masted ships can pass 
beneath. The caissons for the foundations of 
the bridge were sunk 115 feet below the level 
of the stream.— Literary Digest. 


about three years of age, but they were not to 
be had. We sent around to the mothers to 
know if they were willing to give away their 
starving little ones, but their mother-love was 
strong, and they said, “ No, we will die together,” 
Finally a little one stepped forward and said 
“Tam a little girl; take me.” The manager 
began to write the name down, when a servant 
exclaimed, “ That is a boy; don’t take him,” 
We then discovered that he was the little boy 
that has troubled us so. He saw girls were in 
demand, and hoped to gain his point this way, 
I did admire his persistence. He won the day 
and was counted in. A happy boy was he, 
but he seemed to have used up all his strength 
in the effort, and I was very anxious about him 
all the way home, but now he seems to be gain- 
ing slowly. 

Another boy anxious to go had placed him- 
self among the group of girls that had heen 
chosen. No one was able to tell by the looks 
who were boys or who girls. The boys, too, 
had long hair and were a wild-looking set. No 
one, either boy or girl, had more than a half 
yard of clothing. Other little ones had to be 
left behind because of their awful condition, 
Some could not expect to live more than a few 
days. I thought I would reject some of the 
older boys, but they refused to be left, so I was 
overcome by their entreaties, and all came. 

I took all the orphan girls. I wanted twen- 
ty-four, and just that many were available that 
day. A tiny girl of about four years begged 
to come, but a woman ran forward and claimed 
her. A servant declared that she was not the 
mother, but kept the child as an excuse to get 
more food. This seemed the truth, since the 
woman was by no means thin, and the child 
nothing but a skeleton. It turned out that the 
child had a father in jail, so we could not take 
her, but the manager promised that he would 
separate the child from the woman. 

A man brought me his baby boy of nine 
months, a frightful looking object, and begged 
me to take it, but I was helpless. Another man 
gave me his three girls, but we felt it was best 
to care for the orphans first. I saw some dread- 
ful sights in that poor-house. 

How I did wish that I could help everyone. 
Men and women fell at my feet and begged for 
help. As long as they stay in the poor-house 
they are comparatively well off. I thought the 
arrangement there was as good as could be un- 
der the circumstances, but at best they are only 
temporary. That day there were two hundred 
and five inmates. I brought about fifty-four. 
No doubt as many more came in next day. 
There is a demand for girls by various schools, 
but many girls do not come to the poor-house. 
I have heard that many are sold before they 
can reach the poor-house, and sent away to live 
a life far worse than death. I asked who took 
the boys, asa rule, and the reply was, “ The 
Roman Cathovlies.” Pundita Ramabai, whose 
noble work every true Christian indorses, is 
asking that everywhere high-caste women and 
girls be rescued and sent to her. 

But to return to my waifs. They were sent 
to the mission premises, where a barber and a 
sweeperess (a low-caste woman) were in waiting. 
At noon the work began, and by five o’clock a 
wonderful change had taken place in these cbil- 
dres. Dr. Felt took a picture of them as they 
came from the poor-house. I should have had 
one afterward. Dr. Felt’s wife and I spent the 





Famine Children. 
BY J. C. LAWSON. 

“Do you want one hundred children for your 
mission ?” was the question asked us from Jab- 
balpore, the center of the greatest famine dis- 
tress. The question set us all thinking. We 
had children already on hand for whom we had 
no money. How could we take more, and yet 
how could we let them starve to death? At 
once letters were sent out to various places, and 
petitions to the throne of Him who possesses all 
things. In this way about four hundred rupees, 
or one hundred and thirty dollars, have been 
sent in or promised. It was decided that we 
would bring from Jabbalpore poor-house twenty 
girls and twenty boys. No one but a woman 
could undertake such a task, so it fell to me to 
bring them. The whole trip took nearly a 
week. 

Stopping off at Allahabad, I was able to se- 
cure a reduction in the fare by half, also a 
through carriage for the return journey. At 
Jabbalpore one of our missionaries had selected 
a number of boys and girls for me. My first 
business on my arrival was to proceed to the 
poor-house, which had been opened specially for 
famine times. The doctor, a Bengulee gentle- 
man (a gentleman in every way), told me he 
had full power to give away orphans under 
twelve years of age: all over that were in the 
hands of the deputy commissioner, but he had 
died that morning. As I did not want any 
over twelve years old, we were able to proceed 
with the business; and a business it was, indeed. 
It took us fully three hours to select the child- 
ren, have them fed, and sent to the mission 
premises, where they could go through a pro- 
cess of cleaning. 

Some very touching and amusing things oc- 
curred, All were eager to go. Some boys whose 
names were on the list to go had to be rejected 
because they were rather big. They felt very 
bad, and so did I. I did not want to take very 
small boys either, but one weak little fellow 
begged to go with his brother, who was on our 
list. I did not want to separate them. They 
had only each other, and so he was counted in, 
Another little fellow a mere skeleton, begged 
and cried to go with me, but I felt I must leave 
him. My numbers were getting too high, but 
the little one gave us no peace. He crowded 
in before all the others. He chattered so con- 
stantly and interrupted us so often that he had 
to be sent away to one side. Boys were more 
numerous than girls. I wanted twenty-four | entire day in service for these little ones. My 
girls, but could find only twenty-two at first. | train was to leave at midnight, but it was thought 
I was asked to bring two or three little girls: best to settle the children early, and this we were 
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able to do, as our through carriage was in wait- | bed formed, and real land appear in due time. 


ing. Dr. Johnson took us to the station. 


I| Yes, water plants as well as all things have an 


hoped the children would sleep well, but there | appointed mission to fulfil—Meehans’ Monthly. 


was no sleepin them. They had never been in 
atrain before. I hoped that when we started 
they would settle down. They did, and I cov- 
ered them up and lay down myself, but at the 
first stop they were all up again; and so they 
were at every stop. The boys chattered more 
than the girls, which may go to prove that girls 
at least have no part in Darwin’s plan; and it 
also proves that—but that is another story, as 
Kipling would say. 

I now know what it means to live two nights 
and a day in a railway carriage with fifty-four 
wild heathen children. I was somewhat “sea- 
sick” a great part of the time. I consider that 
I have made a trip on the ocean, and shall not 
apply to go home soon. Some one will say that 
it was foolish to be shut in with them, but what 
could Ido? I could not afford a servant, for 
it was with our own salary, for the most part, 
that I was bringing them. I had to do the 
work of aservant myself, open and shut windows, 
give them water to drink, warm up milk for the 
delicate ones, give out all their food each time, 
cover them up from the cold, ete. It isn’t to 
be supposed that all these children from twenty 
different castes and as many villages could live 
peaceably thirty-six hours in a railway carriage, 
packed in as closely as they had to be, so I had 
many little fights to settle; but at last we ar- 
rived in Aligarh. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Water Plants as Landmakers.—One of the 
earliest surprises of the writer, on « botanical 
collecting trip, was to enter a wildwood on a 
beaten path, and on returning find a stream of 
some twenty feet wide and of unknown depth 
right across that path. It was his first experi- 
ence with a floating island. The wind had 
changed, and blew the island to the opposite 
shore! When sand enough would be collected 
from the winds, possibly the island would sink, 
and then logs would be found beneath the sur- 
face, as White Cedar logs are now found below 
the surface in the bogs of New Jersey. How 
plants prepare the way for such growths, we 
have often had illustrated. “Captain W. A. 
Shaw,” says a Jacksonville (Florida) paper of 
recent date, “of the St. Johns river steamer 
Everglade, says that he has never seen anything 
like the quantity of hyacinths that now float in 
the river between Palatka and Astor, and he 
has been in command of a steamer on the river 
for more than a quarter of a century. 

“Palatka is the worst choked up point on 
the river, as acres of the water vegetable cover 
the surface of the river, and to get through it 
with the steamer is a hard job. The wheels 
become clogged, the bow banked against, and 
it is going ahead and backing for hours at a 
time to make a passage. 

“Not only is the river obstructed, but also 
all the creeks between Jacksonville and Pal- 
atka.” 

But for the river traffic, these water plants 
would be undisturbed, and in the end, dust and 
sand would grow moss and similar low orders 
of vegetation. On these, seeds of grasses and 
larger plants would be borne by birds and by 
the wind, and, rotting, form a thick, peaty sur- 
face. Then come tree seeds, and the young 
forest, in time, sinking by its own weight. But 
the process again renewed from time to time, 


the whole would be filled up, and a deep peat 
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We have good authority for believing that 
whatever has been written by Divine inspira- 
tion is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness ; and 
that the Holy Scriptures are able to make wise 
unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. Hence the Society of Friends has been 
concerned to encourage its members in the fre- 
quent perusal of these sacred writings, and in 
the effort to make their children acquainted with 
them. 

But it is very important that we should not 
lose sight of the condition attached, “ through 
faith in Christ Jesus.” 

The Bible student who trusts mainly in his 
own intellect may spend years in study, and 
may become learned in the history of the nations 
mentioned in the Bible, and in their customs 
and peculiarities, and yet remain in ignorance 
of the spiritual truths of Christianity. For 
“the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness unto 
him; neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned.” 

The truth of this is manifested by experience. 
For we see many of the most highly educated 
and learned men, who reject or explain away 
the plain declarations of Scripture, deny the 
miracles recorded therein, and build up an 
edifice of doctrinal belief founded on their own 
reasoning powers, and not on that Divine reve- 
lation which is the only immovable foundation 
on which we can rest securely. 

We believe the most profit is derived from 
the Bible by those who read it reverently, with 
a mind turned inward to the revealings of the 
Light of Christ, and freed from dependence on 
their own intellectual powers. 

The advice on reading the Scriptures given 
by some of our early Friends, men of deep re- 
ligious experience, who spoke of what their 
own hands had handled of the word of life, is 
so instructive, that we commend it to the notice 
of our readers. 

Isaac Penington, writiag to a friend, says: 
“1 know thy snare; there is a building in the 
earthly wisdom, a knowledge which thou hold- 
est in the comprehension, out of the living feel- 
ing of that light, from which the true knowl- 
edge springs, and in which alone it is held. 
Thou must know the razing of this building, 
the confounding and scattering of this knowl- 
edge, that the true heir of the true knowledge 
may spring, and thou mayst feel the babe 
raised, to whom God reveals the mysteries of 
his kingdom, which He hides from the wise 
professurs and teachers in this age, as He hath 
done in all ages. Thou art very wise, but thou 
must sell all that and become a very fool, if 
thou wilt have the riches and everlasting treas- 
ure of the kingdom.” 

Again in another letter we find the following, 
“Friend, God, who caused light to shine in this 
outward world, hath judged it necessary to 
cause the light of his spirit to shine inwardly 
in the heart ; and this gives the knowledge of 
the Scriptures, and the true sense and discern- 
ing of inward and spiritual things. O, take 
heed how taou readest, and Aow thou under- 
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standest the Scriptures,—in what light, in what 
spirit! for it is easy erring; and without the 
presence and guidance of God’s Spirit herein, 
thou canst not walk safely.” 


Many of our newspapers have disgraced 
themselves by publishing the particulars of a 
recent prize fight, which took place in one of 
our western States. We are glad to state that 
the Public Ledger of this city had too much 
self-respect to follow their example, but has 
consistently refrained from spreading the de- 
moralizing details before its readers. For this 
it deserves the thanks of all respectable people. 
We are pleased to notice in the number of that 
paper for Third Month 20th, that it has received 
a large number of letters commending its course 
and among them several from members of the 
religious Society of Friends. 

We sincerely wish its encouragement in the 
exercise of such a censorship over the matter 
offered for publication in its columns, as will 
render it more and more a practical advocate 
for sound morals and civilization. 

—_—_—_——o Oe ee 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—On the 29th ult. the following 
nominations were sent to the United States Senate by 
the President: Charlemagne Tower, of Philadelphia, 
for the Austrian Mission ; William S. Shallenberger, 
of Pennsylvania, to be Second Assistant Postmaster 
General ; Henry Clay Evans, of Tennessee, to be Com- 
missioner of Pensions, Thomas Ryan, of Kansas, to 
be First Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

The Governor of Colorado has approved a bill abol- 
ishing capital punishment in that State. 

A Topeka dispatch says that labor leaders in Kan- 
sas are greatly excited over a ruling by Attorney 
General Boyle that the Anti-Trust law just passed by 
the Legislature is applicable to labor organizations. 

General Rosecrsns, now living in retirement in 
California, at the age of seventy-eight, writes thus 
concerning the Arbitration Treaty: “I hail as the 
rainbow of promise the noble inspiration of arbitra- 
tion in place of war. Hampered by illness and age, I 
can do little, but were I able I would devote pen and 
voice to inculcate in the minds of our youth in the 
schools and universities a realization of the horrors 
of war, and impress the great uplifting of humanity 
above mere brute force to the higher plane of a nobler 
civilization, which shall calmly settle all vexing in- 
ternational differences by a court of reason, and not 
by the crash of artillery.” 

It is said that more than seventy-six per cent. of 
those who people New York to-day were born of for- 
eign mothers, while more than forty per cent. were 
themselves born on foreign soil. Peter Stuyvesant 
ruled in his day over fourteen hundred New Yorkers 
who conversed in eighteen different tongues. 

Thousands of head of antelope are to be seen along 
the Short Line track around Backwith, Idaho. They 
have been in that section all winter and are little 
hunted. One band is believed to contain fully five 
thousand head. 

A savage, wandering through the swamp-infested 
lowlands of Spanish Columbia, about 300 miles from 
the sea-coast, found a heavy white nugget, which, a 
few days later, he gave to the nearest trader for a 
bottle of rum. The nugget, which passes as native 
currency, was sent, as a draft, to an exporting mer- 
chant of New York City. It is said to be the largest 
nvgget of platinum at present in America. Although 
the little object measures approximately only 3 by 23 
inches, it weighs nearly two pounds. It is of bluish- 
white lustre, and contains fully 85 per cent. of pure 
platinum. The additional ingredients of the nugget 
are rhodium, gold and palladium. What enhances the 
importance of the find is that the ordinary platinum 
nugget is about the size of a canary seed. The intrin- 
sic value of the big nugget is $350, but as a specimen 
it is worth much more. C. O. Baker, the platinum 
refiner, has sent it for inspection'to H. T. Day, Chief 
of the Geological Survey in Washington. “ We are 
trying to learn the exact locality where the nugget was 
found,” said he. “ Reports from that portion of Span- 
ish Columbia are very contradictory and unreliable. 
It was found near a river, the name of which we do 
not know. The objective point of that part of the 
country is Buena Ventura. Although gold, platinum 
























































and other valuable metals seem to abound there, the 
miasmatic swamps are so deadly as to render simple 
placer-mining almost impracticable. We have always 
tried to encourage platinum mining in South America 
and the United States. We hope this find will be 
brought to the attention of miners on the Pacitic 
Coast. We know that a good deal of platinum goes 
to waste in California. The great platinum country is 
in the Ural Mountains of Russia.” 

According to reports made by the masters of the 
various vessels that arrived in New York on the 25th 
ult., the route of westward-bound trans-Atlantic steam- 
ships is plentifully strewed with bergs. The largest of 
these were sighted by the steamship H. H. Meir, which 
arrived from Falmouth. One of the masses towered 
five hundred feet above the water. Captain Mentz, of 
that vessel, describes the length of the Arctic wanderer 
as being at least one thousand feet. Quite a swell was 
running when the vessel drew near the giant berg, 
and the boom of the seas, as they rolled against the 
masses, echoing in its caverns, sounded, the officers 
say, like the roar of heavy artillery. 

The late tornado in South Carolina swept the valley 
of the Chattahoochee. The total deaths reporied num- 
ber nineteen, and at least two hundred persons were 
more or less hurt. The property loss will be very large. 
That part of Florida west of Tallahassee, Southwest 
Georgia and Southwestern Alabama, through which 
the storm raged, is largely without telegraph service, 
and the extent of the damage has not yet been learned. 

Three serious breaks in the Mississippi levees are 
causing the inundation of the great Delta, the most 
valuable of the farming lands of Mississippi. Green- 
ville is in an extremely critical position, and business 
there is entirely suspended, the people working at 
the levees in a desperate fight for their lives. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 470, which 
is 73 less than the previous week, and 55 less than the 
corresponding week of 1896. Of the foregoing, 241 
were males and 229 females: 78 died of pneumonia ; 
48 of consumption; 34 of heart disease; 23 of diph- 
theria; 17 of cancer; 16 of old age; 15 of nephritis ; 
15 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 14 
of scarlet fever; 13 of apoplexy; 13 of Bright’s dis- 
ease; 12 of convulsions; 12 of inflammation of the 
brain ; 11 of croup ; 11 of marasmns; 11 of bronchitis ; 
10 of uremia; 9 of inanition, and 9 from casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 96 a 973; 4’s, reg., 110} a 
111}; coupon, 113 a 113}; new 4’s, 1233 a 124; 5's, 
114 a 1143; currency 6’s, 103 a 106. 

Corron was quiet and unchanged at7,°;c. per pound 
for Middling uplands, but demand from spinners was 























































































































































































































































































































































































































light. 

Frep.—Spot bran ranged from $14 00 to $14.50 per 
ton for winter in bulk, and $13.25 a°$13.75 for spring 
in sacks, 














FLoux.—Winter super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.00 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.85 a $4.10; 
do., do., straight, $4.15 a $4.30 ; Western winter, clear, 
$3.90 a $4.10; do., do., straight, $4.20 a $4.35; do., 
do., patent, $4.40 a $4.60; spring, clear, $3.50 a $3.75 ; 
do., straight, $3.85 a $4.15; do., patent, $4.20 a $4.35 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.90 
a $3.15; do., clear, $4.00 a $4.20; do., straight, $4.25 
a $4.40; do., patent, $4.40 a $4.60. Rye Frour.— 
$2.25 a $2.50 per bbl. as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 83) a 83$c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 28} a 28$c. 
No. 3 white oats, 255 a 24e. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 5} a 5}c.; good, 4§ a 5c; 
medium, 43 a 4}c.; common, 4} a 44c. 

SHEEP AND LAmss.—Exira, 5 a 5}c.; good, 44 a 4$c.; 
medium, 4 a 4}¢; common, 3 a 3jc.; clipped lambs, 4a 
5}; wool lambs, 5 a 64e 

Hogs.—Best Western, 6 a 64c.; other Western, 5} a 
5j}c.; State, 5c. 

ForreiGn.—In the ninety-three vears since its estab- 
lishment, the Bible and Foreign Bible Society has dis- 
tributed 147,366,669 Bibles, testaments and books of 
extracts from the Scriptures. 

The St. James Gazette, in a leading editorial article 
upon the action of the United States Senate in adopt- 
ing the amendments to the Arbitration Treaty re- 
ported by the Foreign Relations Committee, says: 
“The unanimous vote of the Senate has wrecked the 
Arbitration Treaty, and this should be a warning to 
the prewature philanthropists on this side. The Sena- 
tors carried their point with a refinement of the petti- 

fogger’s cunning which enables them to profess friend- 
ship for the principle of arbitration while they smother 
the treaty with amendments which make it ridiculous.” 

The British steamer Yanariva, which arrived at 
Greenock Third Month 28th, had on board sixteen of 
the survivors of the lost French steamer, St. Nazaire. 









































































































































































When rescued they had been without food and water 
for four days. 
were twenty-nine persons in the boat, but thirteen 
died of exposure, hunger and thirst. 
rescued, two had lost their reason. 


recently found in a child’s grave in course of some 
excavations in an old Roman cemetery made in Rhein- 
hessen, Germany. 


invented an anesthetic which volatilizes rapidly on 
exposure to the air, rendering the persons near un- 
conscious for a long time. 
man’s nose put him to sleep for four hours. 
serted that in warfare bombs charged with this ma- 
terial will make large bodies of an enemy incapable 
of resistance. 


ports of Crete declares that any Greek vessel coming 
within the limits of the blockade wiil be fired upon. 
The Greek Government has sent to the Powers a note 
protesting against the blockade of Crete. On the 25th 
ult. the Cretan insurgents captured Malaxa, driving 
out and killing all but nineteen of the Turkish troops 
that composed the garrison. 
blown up with dynamite. 
Crete now occupy the town of Malaxa. 


cacred recently at Tokat, Anatolia. They were killed 
while in a place of worship. 
massacre the Armenian quarter of the city was given 
over to pillage. 


and the Orange Free State give the Burghers of each 
State the franchise in either Republic, and bind each 


sent, up to the end of 1896, 198,047 men and forty 
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Application should be made either personally or b 
mail, to Joseph Hall, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
or to Thomas G. Hogue, West Chester, Pa., for orders 
on the Ticket Agents—one of which must be delivered 
to the Agent whenever a ticket is obtained. Thege 
orders inform the Ticket Agent at whatever station 
they are presented on the above railroads, that the 
bearer is entitled to a ticket to Philadelphia, and re. 
turn, at the above rate of two cents per mile tray- 
elled. If a Friend in each neighborhood would as. 
certain the number of card orders likely to be needed, 
and obtain them, and distribute among Friends, it 
would make less work for those having the care of 
them. When they are to be forwarded by mail 
two-cent stamp should be sent to pay the postage. 

Nore.—Tickets issued on this order will not be good 
to stop off at way stations, going or returning. 




















When they left the St. Naztire there 
Of the sixteen 


Some quaint and curious toys, 1,500 years old, were 


Most of them were made of glass. 
A Polish chemist named Eisenberg is said to have 


A pellet broken under a 
It is as- 


The proclamation announcing the blockade of the 


Westrown BoarpinG Scnoou.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WintiamM F. WicKERsHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to EpwarRp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent, 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Part of the town was 
The international forces in 





It is learned that fully 100 Armenians were mas- 





Drep, on the twenty-second of Second Month, 1897, 
in the seventy-sixth year of his age, JAMEs R. Cooper, 
a member of New Garden Meeting, Pa.; and on the 
second of Third Mouth his wicow, ExLrzapern R, 
Cooper, in her seventy-sixth year. Closely united by 
the ties both of conjugal affection and of spiritual 
communion with their Lord, they were only for a 
short time separated by death. They had from early 
life looked towards a city of eternal habitation; and 
James R. Cooper could say on his death-bed he had 
long endeavored to be prepared for such a time; 
that he then felt no condemnation and was ready to 
go. When asked if he wanted anything, he replied, 
“only patience.” He was a man of firm faith in the 
superintending care of Divine Providence, and real- 
ized the fulfilment of the Siviour’s promise to them 
who seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, that all things needful were added. Such 
being the ground of his confidence, he was a support 
to his friends, and was made a pillar in the church, 
his life adorning the doctrine of Christ. The mar- 
ried life of these beloved parents and Friends ex- 
tended over a period of fifty-three years. Free from 
the pangs of a guilty conscience, so were their last 
honrs, relieved from much physical soffering, each 
"passing away with a brief sickness, soothed by the du- 
tiful attention of their children, whose testimony is 
now given to their faithful parental care. As instances 
of early and life-long dedication to the service of re- 
ligion, their example is commended to the imitation 
of their acquaintances and successors, and as a proof 
of that faithful saying, “ Godliness is profitable unto 
all things, having the promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come.” 

, Third Month 12th, 1897, at her residence, 
Green Hill Farm, near Overbrook, Pa., JANE Morris, 
daughter of the late Israel W. Morris, in the eighty- 
fourth year of her age. She departed this life quietly, 
resting in Jesus. 

, Third Month 13th, 1897, RicHarp CapBuRY 
in the seventy-second year of his age. He was a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia for the Western District. 

eleventh Month 27th, 1896, ELizAperu Rvs- 
SELL, in the sixty-eighth year of her age. A minister 
and inember of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia for the Northern District. She was of 
a discerning spirit, and was remarkable for her aa 
of character and devotion to the cause of her Re 
deemer, firmly attached to the principles and testi- 
monies of Truth, as upheld by the consistent members 
of our Society. Her ministry was clear and very in- 
structive, and she pursued her religious concerns with 
great perseverance, but increasing infirmity prevented 
her completing her last engagement in the limits of 
Caln and Western Quarterly Meetings. Her bright 
example, the weight of her spirit, and the consistency 
of her daily life and conversation tended to gather to 
Christ’s standard of Truth and righteousness. She 
bore the sufferings attending her last illness with great 
fortitude, and before the close she expressed her de- 
sire to be released. We reverently believe that the 
change for her was a blessed one. 


Daring and after the 
The treaties between the South African Republic 


Republic to support the other in event of an attack. 
Spain, according to the War Office statistics, has 


generals to Cuba. The deaths in the field and from 
yellow fever and other diseases were four generals 
and 22,731 men and officers. No account is given of 
the men sent home invalided, but at least 22,000 have 
returned, many of whom have since died. 

Major- ieneral Ruis Rivera and his chief of staff, 
Colonel Ballaco, were captured by the Spaniards under 
General Velasco, in a fight at Cabadezas, in Pinar del 
Rio, on the 28th of last month. 

Reports received by Supervising Inspector General 
Wyman, of the Marine Hospital Service, show that 
small-pox is raging in Havana, and is increasing in- 
stead of diminishing. During the last week for which 
returns have been received, 850 new cases were re- 
ported with 91 deaths. Yellow fever is also prevalent 
in Cuba. 

The Canadian Department of Agriculture estimates 
the population of the Dominion to be 5,125,438, a gain 
of rather less than 300,000 since the census of 1891. 
In 1890 there were two States of the Union that ex 
ceede! Canada in population—New York, with 5,- 
997,853 inhabitants, and Pennsylvania with 5,258,014. 

A Winnipeg despatch says that gold prospectors 
who have just returned from the north report the 
discovery of coalon Lake Winnipeg. 


NOTICES. 
Frrenpbs’ InstrruteE Lyceum.—The next meeting 
will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth St., Sixth-day, Fourth 
Month 2nd, 1897, at 8 P.M. 











CorrectTion.—In the last number of THe Frrenp, 
pages 285 and 286, wherever the name occurs, instead 
of ** Mahlon Hackett,” read “ Mahlon Hockett.” 





Repvcep RATEs TO PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEET- 
1nNG.—The usual arrangements have been made with 
the Pennsylvania R. R. Company, by which Friends 
attending ourapproaching Yearly Meeting can obtain 
excursion tickets to Philadelphia and return, from 
any station on the following railroads, at the rate of 
two cents per mile travelled, going and returning; ex- 
cept that no such tickets will be issued at a less rate 
than 25 cents, viz: Pennsylvania Railroad (main line), 
as far west as Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 
road Division, Northern Central Railway, United 
Railroads of New Jersey Division, West Jersey Ruil- 
road, and Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad Company, on any day from Fourth Month 
13th to 28rd, inclusive, and make the return coupon 
good until Fourth Month 27th, inclusive, 1897. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Company, and the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroads have kindly offered 
Friends the same rates and for the same dates as above 
specified. 


— 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 








